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Britain. Our race has come to rule the world and our 
language is fast coming to be a world language. The 
two greatest and most civilized nations of the world are 
the two nations whose people speak the English language, 
who have made Saxon institutions the basis of their gov- 
ernment, and who have built their social structure upon 
the foundation rock of individual self-reliance. The suc- 
cessful efforts we have made on behalf of human liberty 
have fired the hearts of patriots the world over so that 
now the world looks up to us and follows, not so much 
because of our power as because of what we have done 
for freedom and humanity. 

The direct result of an arbitration between our nation 
and England is to my mind the least important result. 
So far as the two nations are concerned, we can if need 
be settle our future difficulties as we have our difficulties 
in the past — since 1812 — by special arbitration treaties 
made to meet the special emergency. We have shown 
that we have in both nations men broad enough, high- 
minded enough, and of judicial independence enough to 
decide even against their own country when the law 
and the facts require such a decision. American judges 
joined in the decision against the United States at 
Geneva. An English judge joined in the decision against 
England on the Alaska boundary question. The United 
States could safely trust most any dispute of hers to the 
judicial decision of the judges of the House of Lords. 
England would, I believe, have faith enough in the fair- 
ness of the Supreme Court of the United States to sub- 
mit if need be its controversies to them. We are not 
likely to go to war with England because of the want of 
an arbitration treaty. 

But the example of such a treaty would be of inesti- 
mable value. It comes with bad grace from us to ask 
other nations to agree to submit their differences to arbi- 
tration when we, the two great English-speaking Saxon 
nations of the world, are not willing to submit ours to 
the same method of determination. Let us set the ex- 
ample and the world will be ready to follow it. 

Prom William B. Griff is, D. D., Author of " Brave Little Holland," etc. 

I am earnestly hoping that the arbitration treaty be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain will during 
this year become an accomplished fact with the force of 
the law. Surely, by this time, the statesmanship of the 
two nations using the same language and holding to the 
same general view of justice, righteousness, and the 
brotherhood of nations ought to be able to settle any 
technical obstacles in the way. The experiences since 
1897 have served but to emphasize the inherent unity 
of the two great English-speaking nations. 

From Joslah Strong;, D. D., President American Institute of Social 
Service. 

In a second effort to secure a treaty of arbitration be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States, it will be 
encouraging to know that the Senate, in refusing to ratify 
the former treaty, misrepresented public sentiment in 
America. 

When the treaty was before the Senate and in danger 
of being amended to death, it fell to me to prepare a 
memorial to that body in behalf of the National Arbitra- 
tion Committee. 

I addressed all of the governors, the members of the 
Supreme Courts of all the States, and the members of 



the United States Courts, the presidents of one hundred 
leading universities and colleges, the bishops of all 
churches having bishops, the most eminent clergymen, 
journalists, lawyers, publicists, students of international 
law, and captains of industry, in short the foremost citi- 
zens of the nation — the men who make public sentiment. 
The question asked was, " May we quote you as standing 
with the National Committee of Arbitration in favor of 
the ratification of the treaty without amendment?" 

A thousand and two replies were received. Of this 
number nine hundred and thirty-two, or nearly ninety- 
three per cent., expressed their preference for the treaty 
unamended. Most of the remainder were strongly in 
favor of the treaty, but for various reasons declined to 
be quoted. Only twelve expressed themselves as op- 
posed to the treaty. 

Rarely in our history have all sections, all parties and 
all religions been so unitedly in favor of one policy. 

The same reasons for such a treaty exist now as then. 

Prom David James Burrell, D. D., of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
New York. 

It is greatly to be desired that England and America 
should clasp hands in the interest of universal peace. It 
is not necessary to base this proposition upon any such 
false and fallacious statements as that both nations are of 
common blood or founded on identical principles. The 
main current in the arteries of our heterogeneous common- 
wealth is not English; and our fundamental thesis of 
human equality is in direct contravention of the English 
philosophy oijus divinum and the titled orders. More- 
over, while both people are Protestant, they are distinctly 
and irreconcilably at odds in their respective views of 
the mutual relations of Church and State. But we both 
belong to the sisterhood of Anglo-Saxon nations and 
speak dialects of the same Anglo-Saxon tongue. We 
are, moreover, the two strongest governments on earth 
and, as such, would form an irresistible combination. 
The end aimed at would be a foregone conclusion if 
England and America, leading the way, were to induce 
the other Germanic and correlated nations to unite with 
them. The only question is whether a dual alliance 
would be better, at the outset, than a federation of all 
nations of kindred blood and language. Why should 
we not have the support of Germany and Holland, so 
closely bound to us not only by the cousinship of Anglo- 
Saxon blood, but by their cooperation in the historic 
campaigns of civil and ecclesiastical freedom? The 
mere suggestion of such an alliance is fraught with glori- 
ous dreams and prophecies of peace on earth and good 

will among men. 
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Philippine Independence Committee. 

Charles P. Adams, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Felix Adler, New York. 

James M. Allen, California. 

W. H. Baldwin, Jr., New York. 

Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, Ohio. 

Geo. Burnham, Jr., Pennsylvania. 

Andrew Carnegie, New York. 

President Geo. C. Chase, Maine. 

R. Fulton Cutting, New York. 

President Charles W. Eliot, Massachusetts. 

Philip C. Garrett, Pennsylvania. 
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Judge Geo. Gray, Delaware. 
President G. Stanley Hall, Massachusetts. 
Chancellor Walter B. Hill, Georgia. 
W. D. Howells, New York. 
Rev. W. R. Huntington, New York. 
President Wm. DeW. Hyde, Maine. 
Prof. Wm. James, Massachusetts. 
President Henry Churchill King, Ohio. 
Prof. J. Lawrence Laughlin, Illinois. 
Charles F. Lummis, California. 
Hon. Samuel W. McCall, Massachusetts. 
Wayne MacVeagh, Washington, D. C. 
Bishop W. N. McVickar, Rhode Island. 
Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, New York. 
Gen. Wm. J. Palmer, Colorado. 
George Foster Peabody, New York. 
Bliss Perry, Massachusetts. 
Bishop Henry C. Potter, New York. 
Hon. IT. M. Rose, Arkansas. 
President J. G. Schurman, New York. 
Prof. Edwin R. A. Seligman, New York. 
President Isaac Sharpless, Pennsylvania. 
Hon. Hoke Smith, Georgia. 
Judge Rufus B. Smith, Ohio. 
Bishop J. L. Spalding, Illinois. 
Prof. W. G. Sumner, Connecticut. 
Robert Ellis Thompson, Pennsylvania. 
Prof. Henry Van Dyke, New Jersey. 
Horace White, New York. 

We, the undersigned, members of all political parties, 
join with the above-named ^Committee in urging upon 
the approaching National Conventions the adoption of 
resolutions pledging to the people of the Philippine 
Islands their ultimate national independence upon terms 
similar to those offered to Cuba. 



NAME. 

Geo. F. Edmunds, 
J. Cardinal Gibbons, 
Richard Watson Gilder, 
Judson Harmon, 
F. D. Huntington, 
W. H. H. Miller, 
Charles Eliot Norton, 
Robert C. Ogden, 
Francis Lynde Stetson, 



ADDRESS. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
New York, 
Cincinnati, O., 
Syracuse, N. Y., 
Indianapolis, Tad. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
New York, 
New York, 



Please sign, and return to E. 
Nassau Street, New York City. 



OCCUPATION. 

Editor. 

Lawyer. 

Minister or Bishop. 

Lawyer. 

Professor. 

Merchant. 

Lawyer. 

W. ORDWAY, 150 

(Only voters sign.) 



New Books. 

The Story op the Lopez Family. Boston : James 
H. West Company. Cloth, gilt top, hand-cut edges, 
217 pages, ten full-page portraits and illustrations. 
Price, $1.00. 

If one had never before felt the wrong and utter 
injustice of the course of our government toward the 
Philippine Islands, the reading of this " Story " would 
make it all clear to him. The book presents a series of 
family letters, called forth by reason of one of the most 
conspicuous of the acts of injustice, the imprisonment of 
the Lopez brothers. The letters make no claim to liter- 
ary merit, having been written in the privacy and 
familiarity of family correspondence. But one would 



have to go through a good deal of epistolary literature 
before finding anything so perfect in their way as these 
spontaneous messages between the different members of 
a family who had been robbed of their property, reduced 
to great suffering, and scattered from one another by 
reason of the mercilessness of a wicked war of aggres- 
sion. Such a family as these letters reveal — and there 
were many such in the islands — would adorn any 
country, — so patriotic, so cultivated, so wise and pru- 
dent, so incorruptible, so heroic in endurance. The 
letters give us a picture of family life in the Philippines, 
and an insight into Filipino life and character, entirely 
new to the Western world. The letter of Sixto Lopez 
to his brother Mariano, given on pages 64, 65 and 66, in 
which he declares the impossibility of his sacrificing 
principle even to obtain the release of his brothers from 
prison, is unsurpassed in the loftiness of spirit, the 
devotion to right, and the deep sense of justice which it 
reveals. A people which has produced such families as 
this story portrays ought never to have been reduced to 
political vassalage; it "of right ought to be free and 
independent," according to its own wish. It will be 
free and independent again, when justice wakes. 

The Travels of John Wryland. The Equitable 
Publishing Company, 317 West Fourth Street, Allen- 
town, Pa. 236 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

This story, or allegory, or whatever one please to call 
it, published anonymously, puzzles us a good deal. So 
far as we can make out, John Wryland, the hero, who 
journeys to Thibet, founds a kingdom on the Island of 
Palti, in the middle of a lake in the top of the mountains, 
and has a war with the Ne-ar-Bians, seems to represent 
"collective civilization" going forth with sword in hand 
and colossal pride of virtue in heart to civilize the back- 
ward peoples by taking away all their racial and national 
rights and reducing them to the ignominious task of 
carrying on their helpless backs the " white man's 
burden." 



Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 

The Chicago Peace Society, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 111. 
H. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 
Mrs. E. A. W. Hoswell, Secretary. 

The Minnesota Peace Society, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
R. J. Mendenhall, President. 
Miss A. B. Albertson, Secretary. 

The Kansas State Peace Society, 

Wichita, Kansas. 
George W. Hoss, LL. D., President. 
J. M. Nay lor, Secretary. 



Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 

of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars 

to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 



